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pertinentibus, in liberam, puram etperpetuam 
elemosinam in proprios usus omni tempore 
possidenda ad sustentationem domus ejusdem, 
postea in plena aetate constituti pro salute 
animae praefati cardinalis concessimus et con- 
firmavimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris." ' 
Bekynton 2 : 344. 

This is confirmed by an extract from a state- 
paper — a so-called Inquisition — of the time of 
Edward I., quoted as a foot-note to the 
editorial introduction to Bekynton : 

"Dicunt quod advocatio ecclesiae de Chester- 
ton pertinebat ad dominum Regem. Sed 
Dominus Rex Henricus, pater domini Regis 
Edwardi qui nunc est, dictam ecclesiam de 
Chesterton dedit Abbati et Conventui Sti. 
Andreae Vercellensis in puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam anno regni sui secundo, integre 
cum omnibus libertatibus sicut Rector ejusdem 
ecclesiae quondam tenuit." 

Bekynton 1 : lxxix. 
Theadvowson of the church afterwards lapsed 
to Henry VI., inconsequence of the adhesion 
of the Abbot and Chapter of St. Andrew at 
Vercelli to the antipope Felix V., as appears 
from a letter of Henry VI. to Pope Eugenius 
IV. The relevant portion of this letter is here 
given : 

" Quod quidem jus patronatus ad nos ea ra- 
tionedevolutumexistit, quod abbas et conven- 
tus Sancti Andrea? Vercellensis, quibus dudum 
ea ecclesia appropriata extiterat, notorie 
schismatici, Sanctitati vestrae et Romanae ec- 
clesias rebelles et inobedientes existunt," etc. 
Bekynton 1 ; 222. 

In 1440 it was assigned to King's Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and confirmed to the latter after 
tedious litigation (Bekynton 1 : lxxix-lxxxi ; 2 : 
346-354), and afterwards fell to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (A. D. 1546) in whose possession it 
has remained till the present time. Its annual 
value in the first half of the fifteenth century 
was variously estimated as eighty marks and 
as forty pounds ; it now amounts to between 
six and seven hundred pounds sterling 
(Bekynton 1 : lxxxi). 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University. 



SHAKESPEARE AND 'THE TWO 
NOBLE KINSMEN.' 

The question of Shakespeare's relation to 
'The Two Noble Kinsmen,' is seemingly no 
nearer to a satisfactory solution than it was a 
quarter of a century ago. Our latest American 
editor, Rolfe, after a thorough and conscien- 
tious presentation of the evidence on either 
side, pronounces it an "insoluble " problem. 
The most striking indication of Shakesperian 
influence, even if indirect, is probably to be 
found in Act iv, Scene i, where we have an 
unmistakable reminiscence of both Ophelia 
and Desdemona. The passage is apparently 
a servile imitation of Shakespeare, and it is 
doing violence to the poet to suppose him capa- 
ble of producing so faint a characterization 
during the period of his mature development. 
The same feebleness of delineation prevails 
throughout : there are few passages that rise 
above the height of mere Shakesperian 
echoes. It is perhaps strange that during the 
long strife waged as to the authorship of this 
play, more importance has not been assigned 
to the points of variation between the work 
and ' The Knight's Tale ' of Chaucer. I refer 
not only to mere differences of arrangement, 
mere departures from an original, but to the 
immense differences in artistic and literary 
execution that distinguish the work of Chau- 
cer from the production of his imitator of the 
Elizabethan age. No instance can be cited 
from the recognized plays of Shakespeare in 
which he has descended below the plane of 
excellence reached by his originals. What- 
ever differences of arrangement or deflections 
from original forms, may mark his dramas, 
they are in the main examples of a superb and 
unapproached transmuting power, and idealiz- 
ing faculty incomparable in modern literature. 
Yet even a casual comparison cannot fail to 
reveal the superiority in grace and beauty of 
execution, in all the essentials of high literary 
art, which distinguishes the older from the 
later production. The ' Prologue ' and ' The 
Knight's Tale ' had no worthy successors in 
respect of literary style until the incoming of 
Sackville, Spenser, Marlowe and Skakes- 
peare. There are passages in 'The Knight's 
Tale ' which are fragrant with the breath of 
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the Italian Renaissance — its love of color, 
symmetry, striving after ideal beauty. We 
have preludes and previsions of Sidney, 
Milton, Herrick and that goodly company 
during 'the spacious times of great Elizabeth' 
and her two first successors of the House of 
Stuart. We can even trace the unheralded be- 
ginnings of that lusciousness and exuberance 
of diction which bloomed into its rather loveli- 
ness under the inspiration of Shelley and 
Keats and has been conserved by the colder 
but more fastidious art of Tennyson amid the 
sedate environment of the Victorian epoch. 
The student of Chaucer will detect many 
traces of that same beauty-sense, that minute 
and elaborate lingering over every detail, 
which are so conspicuous a feature of ' The 
Palace of Art ' and ' The Dream of Fair 
Women.' The strongest argument that can 
be adduced against the Shakesperian author- 
ship of ' The Two Noble Kinsmen ' is a careful 
comparison of the play with the work of which 
it is a professed imitation (see the ' Prologue ').' 
That Shakespeare, with his marvellous gift 
of transforming dim and crude originals into 
dramas of supreme excellence, could have 
produced, during the period of his ripest 
development, the travesty which we have in 
'The two Noble Kinsmen,' is a conclusion 
that even the most enthusiastic believer in his 
authorship of the play can hardily be expected 
to accept. 

Henry E. Shepherd. 
College of Charleston, S. C. 



A Grammar of the German Language for 
High Schools and Colleges, designed for 
Beginners and advanced Students, by H. 
C. G. Brandt. Fourth edition. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon. 1888. 
This is the first thoroughly revised edition 
of this grammar. The author enumerates as its 
distinguishing features, : the complete separa- 
tion of inflection and syntax, the historical 
treatment of the syntax, the presentation of 
German grammar from the standpoint of 
modern philology, and the scientific analysis of 
sounds and accent. Many minor corrections 
are manifest which will contribute to the value 
of the work. The author has a more extended 



aim than that of most grammarians. He has 
sought to make a grammar which will serve 
not only for beginners but as a companion for 
reference in advanced study, and even as an 
aid in reading the German of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is obvious that 
a grammar prepared with such a purpose 
must meet the demands of elementary as well 
as of advanced study : its statements of princi- 
ples must be clear and concise, and such as to 
be readily impressed upon the memory. At 
the same time they must be scientific in 
character and correspond to certain general 
facts of language, so that the student will see a 
harmony in his linguistic studies, and not al- 
together new principles in every language that 
he pursues. All except essential facts must 
be excluded from definitions : the pupil's mind 
must be able to grasp firmly the vital point, 
and not be confused by exceptions and histori- 
cal and philological matter, which belongs to a 
later period of study. 

That grammar will be the best whose state- 
ment of principles becomes the clearest guide 
to the written and spoken use of the language. 
Many facts which have been interesting to the 
author must be held in proper subordination; 
and early and provincial uses should only be 
prominently presented when they serve to il- 
lustrate some important fact in the develop- 
ment of the language. The author's plan has 
established the conditions by which his work 
must be judged. There is not always the sub- 
ordination of facts which have been subjects 
of curious and often valuable investigation by 
the author so that his grammar exhibits prima- 
rily a clear and perspicuous view of what we 
may call the working principles of the lan- 
guage. The facts of linguistic use are practi- 
cally endless, and the author is too often 
embarrassed by his illustrations. These give 
value to the book for a teacher, while not 
always serviceable to the beginner. The defi- 
nitions in the present edition have gained in 
clearness ; and some obscure statements have 
been removed. We note a few points which 
rapid examination has suggested to us. 

In pronunciation, the author adheres to the 
statement of the first edition that ^when final 
is pronounced as k, hence Tag— Tak, Balg= 
Balk, etc. — 385, 3. "Final rfand b are, therefore, 
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